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whole system of reality, be "an historical accident," be "a sign of 
my limitation, " or "a sign of my unsociality ' ' ? What meaning can 
be ascribed to such expressions ? 

Again, Professor Bawden suggests that the individual consciousness 
may be a development from a kind of racial consciousness. " It may 
be that consciousness began in this generic way, that just as the human 
individual consciousness emerged by slow degrees out of a sort of group 
consciousness, so the lower forms of consciousness first represented the 
tensional stress of some life problem of the species rather than any 
specific crisis in the life of any so-called individual organism. And, 
ultimately, on this principle, mental life would have begun in one 
great cosmic throb of feeling or pulse of cognition. But, of course, 
all our ordinary categories break down when we attempt to state the 
origin of anything. ' ' * Surely we are justified in asking for the 
grounds of the assumption that individual human consciousness origi- 
nated from a "sort of group consciousness," as well as for some inter- 
pretation of the latter conception. As to the origin of mental life in 
a cosmic throb of feeling or pulse of cognition, is not such an hypothe- 
sis both unintelligible from the standpoint of our ordinary categories, 
and without other foundation than a figure of speech ? 

But even if the metaphysical speculation to which this last article 
is devoted were acceptable on its own merits, it is difficult to see how 
the ' functional ' theory, as here expounded, can be cleared from 
the imputation of ontology. Here, even to a greater extent than in 
the earlier positions we have noted, the author appears to have for- 
gotten his own maxim of the "constant need of bringing back the 
abstractions which we employ methodologically in science and philoso- 
phy and reinterpreting them in terms of . . . concrete experience." 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

Cornell University. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF MIND AND MATTER. 

In the Philosophical Review for May, Professor Bawden dis- 
cusses very interestingly "The Meaning of the Psychical." As a 
part of this discussion, he enters into a criticism of certain arguments 
of my own, published in 1885, for panpsychism in general and in 
particular for this explanation of the relation between the brain and 
consciousness. Unsettled problems seem to become awakened as ob- 
jects of interest in cycles, and the time now seems to be ripe for a fresh 
consideration of this important question. In the seventies of the last 

1 Zoc. cit., XIII, p. 310. Footnote. 
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century, wide public interest was attracted to this problem by the 
writings of those great public teachers, Bain, Huxley, Tyndall, Clif- 
ford, and Fiske, and the echoes of their words are still heard to-day. 
Though less popular, the keener analysis of Lewes presented the prob- 
lem about this time in its clearest aspects, while the posthumous work 
of Barratt (whose untimely death prevented his book 1 from becoming 
known and thereby influencing thought) was a really great contribu- 
tion to the subject. The present revival of interest in the question, 
and not any controversial spirit, prompts me to take exception to 
some of Professor Bawden's views and his courteous criticism of my 
arguments. 

I feel quite certain that Professor Bawden has not yet got an abso- 
lutely clear conception of the hypothesis for which I have frequently 
contended, and which I have again tried to elucidate in the short 
article in the Psychological Review* which is the subject of his 
criticism. As he has apparently not seen my original book, 8 the fault 
is probably mine, or, at least, is due to the fact, that the Review article 
necessarily contained only a summary of my argument. Before tak- 
ing up the objections which Professor Bawden has raised, let me 
endeavor once more to explain the hypothesis. 

The panpsychic hypothesis is not easy to grasp at once, owing to 
the conventional habits of thought by which we conceive of matter 
and mind, and to the difficulty of not only taking a new point of 
view but holding that new point of view steadily in mind throughout 
the inquiry. But I have found that, when the hypothesis is thoroughly 
grasped and held, the objections usually made cease to be offered. If 
we can put aside for the moment our prearranged conceptions, like 
'parallelism,' and 'mind and matter being facts of a different order,' 
etc., etc., the hypothesis becomes a very simple one. It seems to 
me, too, that it does not embrace any very deep metaphysical or psy- 
chological notion. We need not concern ourselves with the ' content ' 
of consciousness, nor with such questions as whether consciousness in 
retrospection becomes objective or not, nor with the nature of the ego 
and questions of that sort. It really involves physiology and physics 
quite as much as, if not more than, psychology, and only includes 
metaphysics so far as it includes panpsychism. So far as mind and 

1 Physical Metempiric. Very few persons seem to have heard of Barratt. My 
own attention was called to his work only comparatively recently. 

2 Nov., 1903. 

3 The Nature of Mind and Human Automatism. J. B. Lippincott Co. The 
book is out of print, but I have a few copies left and I should be glad to send a copy 
to any one interested in the subject. 
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brain are concerned, we deal with a psychical fact and a physiological 
fact and an inference as to the relation between them. 

From its nature the hypothesis is probably not open to objective proof. 
At most we can offer an hypothesis, and then inquire, first, whether 
it explains all the known facts involved in the problem itself, and 
second, whether there are any correlated facts known which contradict 
it. If these questions are answered satisfactorily, it is all that can 
be asked of any hypothesis, and it should be accepted until facts are 
discovered which contradict it. 

The first and most important thing is to set before ourselves the nature 
of the problem we are trying to solve. It is difficult to believe that 
Professor Bawden has clearly done this, when he says : "Why what is 
mental for me is physical for you [meaning brain process] is no more 
a problem than why the leaf on the tree is different from the blade of 
grass. ' ' In difficulty it may not be more of a problem, any more than 
one in geometry may be ; but it is an entirely different kind of prob- 
lem, so different that the method employed to solve it must be en- 
tirely different. It would seem that it must be owing to his failure 
quite to grasp the problem that he says : "It is difficult to see why 
the brain process, when thus experienced from within, should be called 
' the actuality,' while the same brain process when viewed by a sec- 
ond person is only ' the symbol of it. ' " I may deceive myself, as 
we are all liable to do, but the reason seems clear to me. What Pro- 
fessor Bawden calls " the brain process, when experienced from 
within " is a state of consciousness, say a musical note ; but that 
musical note, when viewed (ideally, of course) by a second person, 
would be perceived as brain motion, and motion could, of course, 
only symbolize a musical note. It is true that the brain motion is an 
actuality so far as it is a part of a second person's consciousness; but 
so far as it is the reaction to the first person's consciousness, it can 
only be a symbol of the latter. Surely a visual sensation in one per- 
son cannot more than symbolize an auditory sensation in another 
person. 

All this will become clear, if I may be permitted to explain once 
more the hypothesis, after which I will take up the more important 
objection of Professor Bawden. The hypothesis, so far as the mind 
and brain are concerned, is this. In common parlance we speak of 
consciousness and brain processes as two events, different in kind and 
distinct from each other, which occur in the same organism. The 
one is psychical and the other material, and it is customary to say 
that one is correlated with the other. But, from what we know about 
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the matter, we all agree that a brain process is a mental symbol of 
something else. Now, according to the hypothesis, consciousness and 
this something else (to which, for the convenience of language, we 
give the name of the symbol, brain process) are identical. There are 
not two correlated processes in the same organism, nor during the 
activity of that organism is that something else transformed into con- 
sciousness, or consciousness into that something else. That some- 
thing else is consciousness. 

There is only one process, which you may call as you like brain 
process, if you speak symbolically, or psychical process, if you define 
it as it actually is. The problem, then, is one of identification. By 
identification I do not mean the identification of one state of con- 
sciousness in me with another state of consciousness in you, so-called 
' brain-process, ' but with the so-called but not really ' material ' event 
in me which the conscious state brain process in you stands for. But 
if we are to use common parlance, instead of this sort of explanatory 
language, we may say : Consciousness and the brain process are iden- 
tical. If this seems contradictory, the significance of the formula will 
appear as we proceed. 

If the hypothesis is correct, we have to explain certain facts which 
appear at first sight absolutely to contradict it. The chief of these 
facts is the apparent existence of two processes and their apparent non- 
identity. Is this apparent existence and non-identity true, or is it only 
a sort of optical illusion ? Let us be more specific, and speak of a 
definite state of consiousness and a brain process. Of course, we do 
not know what sort of thing, physically speaking, a brain process is, 
but we have to assume it to be some sort of molecular motion. We 
will assume it to be that. For our psychical fact we will take a state 
of pain. Now what we have to do is to identify the brain process, 
molecular motion, with what is to all appearances a very different 
thing, a feeling of pain. Now if the pain feeling and the molecular 
motion are the same thing, why do they appear so different ? Why 
do there appear to be two processes in my organism, one correlated 
with the other ? How does it happen that, ex hypothesi, at one time I 
speak of it as pain and at another as molecular motion ? 

The answer to this seems not difficult. That the right point of view 
may at the outset be selected, let it be premised that the recognition 
of the psychical process as molecular motion is due entirely to a special 
optical device by which (ideally) I artificially apprehend the psychical 
state (pain). It is a pure artifact, in the same sense that it is by an 
artifact that sound (as a phenomenon of physics) is made .to appear as 
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vibrations of the atmosphere, or light as vibrations of ether, or heat 
as molecular motion of matter. It is by a special device, by another 
method of apprehending these physical phenomena of sound and light 
and heat, that we perceive them as forms of motion. That is, it is by 
a special device that what was before apprehended by the sense of 
hearing is now apprehended by the sense of sight (vibration), and 
what was apprehended by the sense of temperature is now apprehended 
by the sense of sight also. For, of course, sound is not vibrations, 
though it may, as an artifact, be apprehended as such. More accu- 
rately speaking, the thing-in-itself that ordinarily is apprehended 
through the ears as sound, is now made by a device to be apprehended 
through the eyes as vision. Similarly, also, sound or pain as a con- 
scious state is not a brain process, though it may by an artifice be 
made to appear such. Now what is the artifice by which this is done ? 

We will take the illustration which is thought by Professor Bawden 
to destroy the hypothesis. Suppose that a person could turn an X-ray 
apparatus, or a microscope, or some other kind of instrument upon 
his own brain (consciousness), and by means of it become conscious 
of his psychical state, a pain. Now how, supposing it could be done, 
would his consciousness be apprehended through his optical apparatus ? 
Plainly it could only be in terms of vision, and according to the phys- 
iological laws of vision. If his retina were acted upon by his con- 
sciousness, he would apprehend the latter (see it) as a molecular 
vibration (brain process). At the same moment, then, that he had a 
conscious state (pain), or a fraction of a second later, he would have 
another conscious state, molecular motion. The latter would be his 
mode of apprehending the former, which is the real process or con- 
sciousness. Suppose, instead of using an optical apparatus to appre- 
hend his consciousness, he used an acoustic apparatus ; he would then 
apprehend his conscious state (pain) as sound. If he used a tactile 
apparatus, he would perceive it as some sort of tactile sensation, and 
so on. 

Suppose we approach the experiment in the converse way. Sup- 
pose he turned his optical apparatus on his brain and became con- 
scious of a brain process. He would say, of course, that he saw 
a brain process. Now he asks himself, what it really is that he 
sees, *'. e., whether the brain process exists as such. The answer 
plainly is, that the so-called brain process is only a state of his own 
consciousness symbolizing the thing-in-itself. But what is the thing- 
in-itself? Observing, now, that invariably, while looking through his 
microscope,- he has the conscious experience called the brain process 
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at the very same instant that he has the pain, he infers that it is the 
pain that he apprehends as the brain process, and the pain is the 
thing-in-itself, the reality of the brain process. Thus it is, according 
to the hypothesis, that the brain process is a mode of apprehending 
consciousness which is the thing-in-itself. 

To all this Professor Bawden raises an objection, which it seems to 
me is due to a momentary fogging of his conception. ' ' But now 
suppose," he says, "by some device, that one of these persons turns 
his instrument upon his own brain state. He still, on the theory pro- 
pounded by these writers, would see only brain state. His own brain 
state, in this case, would likewise be only a symbol. But a symbol of 
what? A symbol of his own consciousness, of course. But, by 
hypothesis, this symbol is a part of his own consciousness. 1 The 
symbol must then be as real as his consciousness, which, according to 
Dr. Brince, is the only reality. Reality, then, includes both the 
psychical and physical, both the consciousness and the brain state. 
How, then, can consciousness or the psychical be the only reality, 
/. e., how can panpsychism be true ? " 

Professor Bawden confuses our own particular consciousness with 
the psychical in general. It may be answered at once : Our own par- 
ticular consciousness is not the only reality, though it may be the only 
reality that we directly know. Professor Bawden' s difficulty is read- 
ily cleared up, as it seems to me, when we remember that the ' sym- 
bol,' so far as it is a state of consciousness, is of course a reality, and 
if it is a symbol of one's own consciousness, both the symbol and the 
object are real, being conscious states. But they are not the same, 
but different states. They are two different states of a personal con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, a state of consciousness which is a 
symbol of a piece of the external world, say a tree, while in itself a 
reality, is not the particular reality of that piece of the external world. 
That particular reality is the tree -in -itself, which, by the hypothesis of 
panpsychism, is a piece of so-called 'mind-stuff.' The things-in- 
themselves of the whole external world, including our brains, are made 
up of mind-stuff. 

This is a deduction which is arrived at in the following manner. 
All material things are of the same nature, and amongst material 
things are found brain-processes ; but when we come to analyze our 
mode of perception of our so-called brain-processes, we find that the 
process in itself is consciousness, or, as it has been called, ' mind- 

1 " ' That which we call the physical brain-process is my consciousness or per- 
ception of it.' P. 652." [Quoted from my article in Psychological Review.~\ 
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stuff. ' Hence we deduce the theory that all other material things-in- 
themselves are psychic in nature or are elemental forms of mind-stuff. 
This does not mean that they are self-conscious or even conscious, but 
that all the so-called forces of the universe are in reality the same in 
kind, and of a nature which, under certain conditions, manifests itself 
as psychic. This is ' panpsychism. ' 

Of course, we might as properly say that consciousness is of the 
same nature as things-in-themselves and the ' forces ' of the universe. 
The doctrine would then be called ' pan-materialism. ' It would have 
the advantage of explaining the more complex in terms of the more 
simple, but it would have the disadvantage of explaining the better 
known in terms of the less known. Therefore, we are obliged to 
adopt the term ' pan-psychism ' rather than ' pan-materialism. ' ' Pan- 
materialism, ' when philosophically understood, and 'pan-psychism' 
are interchangeable terms. 

Professor Bakewell * also seems to me to have raised an untenable ob- 
jection to the hypothesis. He is willing to agree " that the problem 
of the relation of mind to body is brought nearer to solution by being 
resolved into the problem of the relation of perception to object . . . 
and that it is capable of solution along these lines." "But when we 
reach this point," he adds, " it is seen that the object is at once de- 
pendent on two or more distinct egos ; and the puzzle of the relation 
of mind and body returns in this form : How can I influence percep- 
tion in another consciousness ? ' ' But surely we are not obliged to 
explain the ' how ' to maintain the hypothesis. That I influence 
another consciousness may be demonstrated without our knowing the 
' how. ' We may show that the earth attracts other bodies without 
understanding how, and, indeed, we do understand every day that 
one state of consciousness may influence another, without our having 
the slightest idea as to how it is done. Can any one explain how one 
idea induces or inhibits another idea, how the presence of one mental 
state insures another by the so-called ' law of association ' ? Or how 
an emotion like fear influences a whole rabble of ideas ? The fact is 
that things-in-themselves are always influencing each other according 
to what are called ' natural ' laws, and there is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that consciousness, a thing-in-itself, may influence another con- 
sciousness through physiological laws, that is, through the five senses. 

There is one deduction which was drawn by me from this hypothesis, 
but which has not received the attention that it merits ; for either it 
reduces the hypothesis to an absurdity, or it contains a great philo- 

1 Philosophical Review, May 1904, Vol. XIII, p. 345. 
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sophical truth. I have called attention to the fact, that, if we con- 
sider the action of these organisms acting on each other in such a way 
that A influences B and B influences C, then a conscious state, say 
color in A, will be perceived by B as motion, and the conscious state of 
motion in B will be perceived by C as motion, and a fourth organism, 
D, would perceive C's consciousness as motion also, and so on ad in- 
finitum. In other words, notwithstanding the Berkeleian doctrine, and 
the fact that things-in-themselves are unknown, the object under these 
particular circumstances would substantially exist as we see it, /. e., 
motion would exist outside of our own consciousness. And if brain 
motion may exist as such, why not other motion ? 

Is this reducing the doctrine to an absurdity? Is it impossible 
that motion exists as such independently of our consciousness ? That 
it is only a state of consciousness which is a symbol of something else, 
some unknown change in the universe? The universality of the 
Berkeleian doctrine would require this, and yet this deduction from 
this doctrine brings us back to the recognition of motion really exist- 
ing as we see it. I see no other choice, and of the two alternatives 
it seems to me more probable that motion does exist as we see it ; 
that a comet flying through space, or a locomotive racing along the 
rails, does change its relations to its environment in a way that is 
apprehended really by consciousness and not as a symbol of something 
else. If this be true, and I believe it is true, the hypothesis embraces 
a great philosophical truth, and reconciles things-in-themselves with 
a true though limited perception of the universe. 

Morton Prince. 

Tufts College Medical School. 



